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She. ‘‘It 1s, 
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Lord Stonebrook. ‘*‘ Miss Pyte, MAY I caLu you ANGELINA ? 
BuT IT’s MY SISTER’S, NOT MINE!” 





ON THE WRONG TACK. 
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Ir’s SUCH A CHARMING NAME!” 


[And so was the money. 








THE ROAD TO THE WOOLSACK. 


(Anent Clerks and Chambers.) 


Havixa successfully reached the dis- 
tinction of Bar Commons in Hall, the 
newly-robed counsel may search for 
chambers and a portion of a retainer. 
As a rule it may be assumed that, 
unless the recently-created advocate has 
ample private means, he will have to 
rest satisfied with his name painted 
ninth on the list on the outer door. 
But for the sake of illustration I will 
assume that he has ample private means 
and can live in his Inn at his ease. 

My type, Mr. Dunup-Korsts (son of the 
celebrated colonial judge and grandson 
of the equally eminent solicitor whose 
surname he added to his patronymic) 
18 untrammelled by considerations of 
economy and can command his cham- 
bers and his clerk. Say he proposes 
Practising at the Chancery Bar and 
raising his voice in the Court of Appeal, 
then he should have his rooms in the 
best part of the Temple, or even on the 
sunshiny side of Lincoln’s Inn. Pro- 
bably he would be able to take over the 

ongings of his predecessor in the 
tenancy. It is not unlikely that he 


| Would find all he required, but in 
eee 








going over the inventory he should 
make good the following _ possible 
omissions. 


He should have two dozen yards of 
backs (the interiors are not absolutely 
essential) of law books, a bust of Epon, 
and an assortment of Barrotozzi engra- 
vings of eighteenth century judges. 
The clerk to suit this set of chambers 
should be bald, clean shaven and 
smilingly silent. He should look like 
a blend of churchwarden, croupier 
and first-class ‘‘resting’’ provincial 
tragedian. 

But say that Mr. Duxup-Korsts turns 
his back upon Equity and _ patronises 
Probate, Divorce and Admiralty. His 
chambers should overlook the Temple 
fountain, or the Temple gardens. The 
yards of book backs as before, but the 


bust of Expox may be omitted, and 
although old prints of a couple of 


judges are advisable, they should be 
coupled with any number of forensic 
caricatures from the pages of Vanity 
Fair. Clerk smartly up-to-date, some- 
thing between a stable help and a 
youngish member of the Carlton. 

Say that Mr. Dunur-Korsts prefers 
work at the C.C.C. to labour in cham- 
bers or the Royal Courts, then he can 





take rooms anywhere within a hundred 
yards of Carey Street. He may indulge 
in any kind of furniture that pleases 
him. His legal portraits should be 
exclusively the work of ‘‘ Spy,’’ and his 
literature should be less of ‘‘ Notes” 
than rose-tinted journalism. Syphons 
and a Tantalus spirit-stand may be en 
évidence. The clerk to suit these cham- 
bers should be a ‘ professional _first- 
nighter.”” He should know Ruff’s 
Guide by heart and be able to “ pick 
out the winners’”’ of all the principal 
handicaps. In personal appearance he 
might pass for a pugilist of gentle- 
manly appearance belonging to some 
“junior” proprietary club at present 
innocent of an entrance fee. 

I have had less hesitation in taking 
my friend Mr. Dunup-Korsts as a type, 
as that worthy gentleman has turned 
his back upon the Bar to make a second 
fortune (he inherited the first from his 
grandsire) on the Stock Exchange. 

In my next contribution to the lead- 
ing forensic journal I hope to bring my 
hints to a conclusion by showing the 
direct route to the Woolsack in one 
simple lesson. 

A. Briercess, Junior. 

Pump Handle Court. 
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THE COMITY OF NATIONS VACCINATION CORRESPONDENCE. 
(An Apologue & la Kryléff.) Mr. Ponca, Sir,—This ancient town of Poddleton-on-Slosh, 
_ : ] ; i | of which I have the honour to be Alderman, although small, 
—, once lived on Earth — never mind when does not believe in vaccination, and, with good reason, seeing 
where 


A Lion, a Boar, and a truculent Bear, 
And a sort of Fin-Beaver, a peaceable beast 
That never molested his neighbours the least. 
It fell out, so they say, 
That some of the Lion-cubs happened to stray, 
And were worried and mauled by the Boar, 
Who swore 
He’d drive the Lion himself from his lair 
And annex, of the land, the Monarch’s own share. 
But the Lion at length 
Woke and put forth his strength, 
And rescued each whelp who cried out for help, 
Till the Boar, too, began, badly beaten, to yelp 
And squeal for assistance 
To friends at a distance, 
The Cock, sev’ral Eagles and Jackdaws, and Bruin, 
To save him from utter and imminent ruin. 
At a distance his friends 
Stayed, making amends 
By scattering mud at the Lion and raising 
A Pro-Boar din in a chorus amazing. 
Their zeal 
In this frantic appeal 
Was caused by regret that they couldn’t steal 
The wealth that the Boar had grabbed from the soil 
Through the Lion-cubs’ toil ! 


Meanwhile 
Brother Bear was at work in his usual style, 
Devoting his labour 
To hugging his neighbour 
And squeezing his life out with leisurely care. 
He said it was plain 
There must not remain 
A Beaver who couldn’t behave like a Bear! 
Although, 
Years ago, 

"Twas agreed that the orderly Beaver should dwell 
Undisturbed in his home, he was thriving so well 
That Bruin said, ‘‘ No, 

This invidious distinction of Nature must go! 
Little Brother, I grasp 
You with lingering clasp ; 
For your breath in my orthodox arms you may gasp ; 
But ’tis only my fun— 
When the process is done, 
There 'll be nought left a fins, and no need of escape— 
Your — will he ursine in finish and shape!’ 


L 


The Cock and the Eagles, the voluble Daws 
Who vowed without pause 
An unselfish and limitless love for the Boar, 
What of them? Where were they? Were they, 
As true in this case to Philanthropy’s Cause ? 
Were they anti-Bears and pro-Beavers? Not much ! 
The Bear, in the first place, they dared not to touch, 
And then, since the Beaver had nothing they wanted, 
We may take it for granted 
They spoke without sham 
When they said, ‘ For the Beaver we don't care a dam!’ 


Hence I fear ‘tis the case that Friends hip indeed 
Often rises from Jealousy, Hatred, or Greed! A.A.S. 


I implore, | 


| th: it it has had its own tragedies, though it shrinks from 
| writing to the papers about the same. But, feeling that the 
| honour of the town is at stake, I take up my pen to let you 
know that we, too, have suffered. 
| be seen any time in the market-place who has lost two 
‘fingers of his left hand in a mowing machine, as an infant. 
soon after he had been vaccinated, which, if cone puts two 
}and two together, is a plain warning, and he will tell you 
the same himeelf. But the worst case and most far- reaching 
lis that of Gites and Mary Scrocarxs, now in Poddleton 
| Union, and can g seen by any respectable visitor, who were 
| persuaded by Dr. Greex—he ‘s gone away now, but he was 
| he re then—to be vaccinated soon after they were married. 
|They both had bad arms, and one day she hit him acci- 
| dentally with a broom, and he hit her back, and then they 
| both took to drink out of revenge, and what is the result? 
| They are now separated and live miserably on different sides 
\of the union. Hoping that these stories may be of some 
little use, 1 remain, Yours respectfully, 
JouN Bioaassy, Alderman. 


Our correspondent in Ouseley-on-the-Sludge reports that 
| the medical feud in this district has reached an acute stage. 
The doctor appointed by the local authorities to operate 
gratis on the inhabitants, having been the victim of 
lampoon attributed to a rival who operates privately for 
payment, has apparently retaliated by publishing in the 
Ouseley Independent the following testimonials alleged to 
have been received by the gentleman with the private 
practice from his grateful patients. We print these 
in extenso. 

A Countess writes :—‘‘ Your vaccination has taken excel- 
lently on my husband’s arm. I now sign all the cheques. 
[ am so glad I persuaded him to be dene.” 


\ gentleman who has just come in for a legacy writes :— 
‘I can never thank you enough for attending to my aunt. 
She died, however, in four hours. Nothing you did could 
have saved her. She left me £1,000. 





1902. 





There is a man now to| 





‘P.S.—-I have two uncles I have recommended to be done | 
™ you.” 
One of Sanpow’s instructors writes :—‘‘ Your method 


increases the size of the arm almost as rapidly as ours.” 

A Stockbroker writes ““T have recommended your 
method of vaccination to my numerous business acquaint- 
ances. It is splendid. It looks as if it was done with a 
revolver. Would you do my mother-in-law? You could 
not miss her.”’ 


you have taught 
BRranpen.’ 


A Backwoodsman writes :—‘‘ Dear Sir, 


/me something! Yours truly, A Carre 
| 

An Artist’s Model (for the Altogether) says :- 
wos vacernated by you a moddle as bin took ‘of my arm for 
the Chamber of Orrers at Madam Tussors. I will take jolly 
good care that your name is mensioned ! 


** Since 1 


\ Burglar (who does not wish his name or address pub- 
lished) writes :—‘‘I must congratulate you on the splendid 
manner in which you have vaccinated the Police force in my 
| neighbourhood. I have not done so well for years. I rea ally 
think that, as the police come so much in contact with the 
| poorer classes, they ought to be vaccinated monthly.’ 


Telegram from H. M. Inspector of Explosives. 


“Forward some of your lymph. We are making experi- 
ments in new explosives.”’ 
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THE KING’S CRUISE. 
“Qn Tuesday last His Majesty landed at 


Mount St. Michael, the home of the Sr. AURYNS, | 
whose head, Lord Sr. Levan, went to meet the | 


Sine in his family barge. His Majesty subse- 
pon Fa drove Guvegh Tasesien and Penzance. 
by the way, it is an open secret that King EpWAED 
purposely designed this yachting cruise so as to 
find leisure for the task of drawing up @ list of 
Coronation honours.”’—Society News. ] 


Tur King sat on the rocky steep 
| That looks o’er sea-born Marazion, 
| Hard by that realm beneath the deep 
| Which Arravr once lived high and 
dry on ;* 
| Dimly he scanned the dancing bay, 
| Vaguely reviewed the vault of Heaven, | 
| Or, in a listless, pensive way, 
Addressed remarks to Lord Sr. Levan. | 





What is it corrugates his brows, 
And turns his wonted smile so chilly ? | 

Why was he so distrait at Cowes, 
So absent-minded down in Scilly ? | 

| Why does he skirt the Duchy’s marge 

| Blind to the bunting’s gay vermilion, 

| Or look as though Sr. Ausyy’s barge | 
Had come to take him to Avilion? — | 


What means it? Is he then the thrall 
Of cares attached to kingly stations, 
Ever immense and most of all 
Upon the eve of Coronations ? 
| Does he in some dark nightmare move, 
A prey to incorporeal fancies, 
Fearing the Abbey’s pile will prove 
Unequal to the circumstances ? 


I dare not probe the Monarch’s mood, 
Or trust to second-hand recitals ; 
| But I am told he tends to brood 
Over the task of giving titles ; 
If so, I let my pity loose 
To think of him employed in rating 
Merits so vast and so profuse 
As to be almost suffocating ! | 
Uneasy lies the head indeed 
That has to solve these weighty ques- | 
tions, | 
And, might I serve my King at need, | 
Most gladly would I make sugges-| 
tions ; 
Ah! could I hope to point aright 
The path his way may well be lost in, 
I’d press the claims of Bow.rs and 


Beir, 
Baxnermax, Harcourt, Came and 
Austin ! 
0. 8. 


* The country of Lyonnesse is identified by some 
| a8 the region, at prereat submerged, between Land’s 
End and Scilly. 








Prospect or Happiness. — The Metro- 
politan ‘Traction Company and Messrs. 
Speyer & Co., of Boston, have agreed to 
“electrify the District Railway.” Good ! 

_And then proceed to electrify the share- 
holders with announcement of a ten per 
cent. dividend! There ’d befelectricity 

| for you ! 
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LINES. 


Vicar’s Daughter. ‘‘ AND sO YOU'RE CRYING BECAUSE YOUR BROTHER TOMMY'S GOT THE 


MEASLES ?”” 
Maud Emily. *‘ Yes, Miss. Tommy 
FEVER, AN’ THREE LUVLY MONTHS IN THE 


‘E 'AS ALL THE LUCK! 
"ORSPITAL, AN’ NOW ‘E’S GONE THERE FOR 


LAST YEAR ’E ’AD SCARLET 


ANUVVER GOOD TIME, AN’ J NeVER AS NUFFINK, NOT EVEN MUMPS!” 








CORPORATION, CORONATION 
AND INDIGNATION, 


Tue Borough of St. Pancras has 
appointed committees to consider the 
question of public dinners to the poor. 
It is to be hoped that the result will not 
be poor dinners to the public. To ‘ the 
Chairman of the Public Health Com- 
mittee’? ought to be delegated the task 
of fixing the toasts to be proposed on 
this occasion. Councillor Beryarp Suaw 
wanted to “trot out’’ vegetarianism. 
Probably it was only his strong wish to 
get at the root of the matter, whatever it 


was. Although a vegetarian, there is 
not much that is green in the eye of 
Mr. Bb. Suaw, who, taking exception to 
some remark about ‘investing the 
festivity with a pauper taint,” asserted 
that-there were ‘‘ many poor pensioners 
of the public infinitely more respectable 
than many of the celebrated personages 
who would be in Westminster Abbey at 
the Coronation.” What a prolonged 
burst of applause would not this senti- 
ment, if properly and effectively given 
by some suffering hero in a melodrama, 
have evoked from a crowded Drury Lane 
audience! “Iwas grand! "Twas noble! 
P’shaw! Let me wipe away a tear ! 
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| his chief work. 
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A ROMAN HOLIDAY. 
In THe Museum oF THE CapITOL. 


Enthusiastic American Young Lady (rapturously, to her 
father). Oh, isn’t he just too lovely! It’s The Dying 
Gladiator, Pa. I guess I knew him right away from the 
photograph. You know, Pa, the gladiators fought in the 
arena before Ca#sar; and they all shouted ‘“‘ Ave, Cesar 
Imperator! Morituri te salutant.”” We hada course on that 
in college from Professor Perkins. Byron wrote about him 

no, not about Professor Perkins, of course not; what 
made you think so?—about this statue—‘‘I see before me 
the gladiator lie ’’—you know the rest, Pa, or if you don’t, I 
guess you ought to. Well, this statue right here is The 
Dying Gladiator. (To the guide.) Now, don’t you interrupt 
me. I know all you ’re going to say, and you ’re not paid to 
say more than I want you to say, anyhow. What? Nota 
gladiator? Who says so? Call it a Gallo Morente, do they 

a dying Gaul? Now, isn’t that too bad? 


gladiator all the time. Come along, Pa. 

Middle-aged British Lady (to her daughter). Really, Entry, 
I’m not sure we ought to have come here, and I[’ve lost 
your father for the last ten minutes. He always seems to 
slip away from us. (Stopping before a statue of SiLENUs.) 
Oh,oh! What avery coarse sortof person. Whocan it be? 

Daughter (referring to catalogue). Sitexus, mother. 

M. B. L. (indignantly). Sitexus, indeed. One of those 
horrible Emperors, of course. What surprises me is that, 
if he had to disgrace himself by getting intoxicated, he 
should have had his statue taken at that precise moment. 
There ’s your father, Emmy. Let us join him at once and go 
away from this place. 

In THE Sistine CHaPet. 


Tourists of all ages, sizes, sexes, and nationalities—Germans 
and Americans predominating—are twisting their heads 
upwards to inspect the ceiling. There is a flutter and 
rustle of ‘‘ Baedekers’”’ as of leaves in an autumn wind. 
The hoarse voices of many guides are explaining the 
beauties of Micnart ANGELO’s work in various languages 
to a subdued accompaniment of ‘“ Herrlich!”’ 
** Kolossal !”’ ‘‘ Epatant!” ** Magnificent !”’ &e., &e. 

Guide (impressively). Zis is de great maestro’s Capolavoro, 
"E paint it for de Pore. 

American Lady (interrupting). What did you say was 
the name of this chapel ? 

Guide. De Sistine Chapel, Madam. 

American Lady (with determination). Well, then, all ] 
can say is they've changed it. This ain’t the Sistine 
Chapel. The book says we must turn to the right, and 
we ‘ve turned to the left. [HK xit to find the genuine Chapel. 

Ix THE Orrice or Messrs. Cook. 

A weary Italian polyglot clerk behind the counter is attend- 
ing to a voluble American lady, while a string of 
British and American tourists are waiting their turn 
for attention. 

Voluble American Lady. Now, see here. I want to do 
the round trip to Naples. How much’ll that be? Now 
give me all the itineraries that everybody else has, for I’m 
bound to see everything there is to be seen. (Weary clerk 
produces tickets and itineraries, and makes calculations.) 
Mind, I want to know all the times of all the trains. Now, 
if I can’t use this ticket to-morrow, can I use it some other 
day? And as to hotels, | want you to give me the name of 


a hotel where the cook understands how to boil asparagus. | 


I want my asparagus cooked the way I have it at home. | 


I call it a| 
dying gladiator, and I guess it’s just going to be a dying | 


i = oi Saige — 
| yesterday, but I guess he don’t understand English, for jt 
came up to-day as bad as before. (Clerk vainly attempts to 
move her on.) Oh, and see here! If I do the Vesuvius trip 
on Monday morning, can I do the Pompeii trip on the same 
day, and how much will that save? Do it in dollars, please, 
for I can’t cale’late in this Eyetalian money. And gee 


here— [Left in possession, 











A BIG “BEN.” 
(At Drury Lane Theatre.) 
‘ Ben,” in theatrical parlance, is the short for ‘ benefit,” 
and certainly for the managing director, Mr. Arraur Cots, 
and for the board of his co-directors, Ben-Hur, to judge 
from the rapt attention and the enthusiastic applause of 
‘the crowded house, ought to prove itself ‘‘ Ben-Their” or 
|‘* Their Ben”’ to a very considerable extent. 
| Had not this story, written many years ago by Gener 
|Lew Wattace, who, as a certain refrain has it, “has 
never done anything since,” been so effectively dramatised 
by Mr. W. M. Youne, and had it not been placed on the 
stage with all the care here bestowed upon every scene and 
tableau by the present Druriolanean management, its chances 


» 





| 
|of success might have been highly problematical. 
| The story skirts incidentally and with great circumspec- 
| tion certain scriptural ground, where, as a rule, dramatist 
and actor are considered trespassers. This scriptural in- 
|terest in the play is not essential to the plot. Omit the 
|Magi’s vision of the Star in the East, represented in a 
| beautiful and most effective tableau, 4 simple living picture 
| without words; eliminate such portions of the dialogue as 
refer to contemporary events in Jerusalem; omit altogether 
the fourth act, since, in effect, the interest of the story, as 
a play, ceases with the great situation of the chariot race 
(admirably ‘‘staged,’”’ and cheered to the echo by the 
audience), and, cast as this play now is, we should still 
have a drama sufficiently interesting in itself, and with a 
sensational scene that alone would have attracted all 
London. It is absolutely true that there is on the Drury Lane 
stage just now enough horse power to draw the entire town! 
The prelude, for which everyone should be seated by 
eight punctually, is a beautiful tableau. For the scenes 
by Messrs. Ryan, Bruce Swirn, R. and C. Caney and 
|McCtery, there can be nothing but praise; though I think 
special notice must be made of Mr. Bruce Smirn’s effective 
treatment of ‘‘’T'ween decks of the Roman galley Astrea.” 
|The greatest credit is due to another ‘ Ben,” one “ Ben 
Tea.” (quite a duck of a Ben, judging by the name) for his 
iclever stage management, especially when dealing with 
| crowds, of the play throughout. 
| Mr. Roperr Taser, as Ben-Hur, alias ‘“ Judah the son of 
Ithamar’’ and Prince of Jerusalem (never heard of this title 
| before, but that’s my ‘‘ inconsayvable ignorance’’), is admir- 
|able. Sometimes he reminds me of an early Hermann VEZ, 
|and sometimes of a later Grorce ALEXANDER; but, “ fora’ 
\that and a’ that,’ the man is Roperr Taper “for a’ that.” 
|Mr. Sypyey VaLentine as Ilderim is an impressive Sheik 
(“TI like his Sheik!’’) and Mr. Bucktaw, as the Roman 
Tribune, with the rather Cockney sounding name of Arrius, 
|is as gallant and ready-aye-ready a Roman admiral in com- 
}mand of the good galley Astrea as you’d ever ha’ wish’d to 
| meet off the Kentish Coast of Britain. 
Messala, the wicked young Roman noble, finds an able 
| representative in Mr. Basi Gitt, but it was some time 
| before I detected his name in the programme, as it was 
frequently pronounced by his companions in the drama 80 
as to sound like Marsala, and J was only too glad to find that 
| no aspersion was meant to be cast upon the character of an 





want it skinned and the heads cut off, and boiled twenty | excellent and wholesome wine which is still a favourite on 








minutes and then stood to drain. I told the waiter about it|the Continent. For this same Messala, posing as the friend 
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BAvne a — 


Artist (who has recommended model to a friend), ‘‘HavE YOU BEEN TO SIT TO MR. JoNEs YET!” 
Model. *‘ WELL, 1’VE BEEN TO SEE HIM; BUT DIRECTLY I GOT INTO HIS STUDIO, ‘WHY,’ HE SAID, ‘YOU’VE GOT A HEAD LIKE A 


BoTTICELLI.” 


I pon’T KNOW WHAT A BOorTrICcELLI I8, BUT I DIDN’T GO THERE TO BE CALLED NAMES, SO I COME AWAY 


” 








of the guileless Israelite, is a villain of the brightest— 
reddest dye ; so, as Dippin sings :-— 
** Too sure from this cankerous elf 
The venom accomplished its end ; 
Ben, all truth and honour himself, 
Suspected no fraud of his friend.” 

There is the story in four lines. 

The most difficult and most trying part in the piece is that 
of ‘Simonides, steward to the house of Hur’”’ who, having 
lost his legs after the first act,and being therefore incapable 
of obtaining any locus standi in the drama, has to play 
throughout the remainder of the piece in a chair, and thus 
has to be wheeled on and off the stage in every scene 
by a Roman bathchairman, or has to be carried about 
in a litter (with another litter-ary person, Ilderim, or 
Mr. Cuartes ALLAN, Balthazar the Egyptian, I forget which), 
conveying in every instance a dangerous suggestion to the 
public mind of the stuffed figure of Guy on the 5th of 
November, and, to readers of Dickens, of that very objection- 
able character Grandfather Smallweed. But, despite all 
these drawbacks, Mr. J. E. Dopson comes out of it (never 
out of the chair except when called before the curtain, when 
he appears bringing his legs with him as his firm supporters) 
trumphantly. His is indeed a very remarkable performance. 

Miss Constance CoLurr is a wickedly fascinating Iras, 
daughter of the excellent Balthazar (Mr. Crartes ALLAN), one 
of the Magi, who, good pious widower, is much to blame 





for allowing his handsome daughter so much liberty. Miss 


ee 





Mavp Mitton is dignified and pathetic as the mother of 
Ben-Hur, and Miss Fiossie Witkixson plays with simple 
pathos the part of Tirzah, her daughter. Miss Nora Kern 
is “* sweet and twenty as Esther, and Miss Sircreaves makes 
the best use of her dramatic opportunities as Amrah the nurse. 

The triumph of the drama is in its excellent rendering 
and in its admirable stage-management ; and by the climax 
in the scene of the chariot race, which results in the union 
of the lovers and the overthrow of the villain (who is 
chucked out of his car), dramatic justice is satisfied. 

In my humble opinion Ben-Hur would be as interesting, 
spectacularly and dramatically, were all scriptural allusions 
omitted ; and doubtless, had the censor refused to license it 
as it stands, the expurgated edition would have been just as 
popular as this, and no one would have been ‘‘a penny the 
worse.”’ These scriptural allusions and the two miracle- 
play tableaux are no more of the essence of this drama than 
would be speeches about the ancient Hebrew patriarchs if 
introduced into the dialogue of that classic work Box and 
Cox, wherein the dramatis persone might thereupon 
become Ben Box (a Hebrew journeyman at work at the 
Pyramids), Cornelius Coxus (a Roman Christian, a Journey- 
man pileumfactor) and Berenice Bounceras (an Egyptian 
Custos Deversorii). Personally, I do not think much would 
be gained by this metamorphosis, nor do I expect that Mr. 
Arraur Cotiins & Co. will try the experiment simply on my 
recommendation, even could I sign myself 
Yours Ben-Hur-riedly, 


‘* Ben Jonson.”’ 
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~ THE BALLAD OF BO. 


[In a recent book on RonesPreRRE the author 
speaks of * a person of the name of Bo.” He was 
a * representative on mission,”? a member of the 
National Convention sent by the Committee of 
Public Safety to direct operations in the provinces 
threatened by the Allies. ] 





I. 

Whey armies gathered in a flock 

Fair France's freedom to destroy, 
Agog to burn the land of Oc 

And to denude the land of Oie ; 
When danger darkened o’er Poitou, 

And Metz was menaced by the foe, 
Who was it saw the country through ?— 

A person of the name of Bo. 


The men whose votes he sought to win 
(Words of one syllable they knew) 

By figures monstrous brought him in 
(The other men polled only two). 

One rival might have stood his ground ; 
There was, I think, a Marquis d’O; 

But he had fled ere France had found 
Her person of the name of Bo. 


Ill. 


“ Aux urnes,” they cried, “ou Bo se 
bat ! 
C'est lui, O fréres, qui fait V appel ! 
Vive la République! Ca ira! 
Fils de 8. Louis, monte au ciel ! 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé ! 
Il faut écraser le complot ! 
Envoyons done a lV Assemblée 
Le personnage au nom de Bo!” 


IV. 


The name was farcical, a quirk 

To all appearance meaning nought, 
Yet still his country minds the work 

Her true two-lettered tribune wrought. 
His birth was probably most vile, 

His features coarse, his habits low, 
Yet mother France has still a smile 

For persons of the name of Bo. 

Exvoy. 

Prince, who adorned our Court when he 

Flourished in that same long-ago, 
Was yours the better part—to be 

A person of the name of Beau ? 








A PLEASANT 


“Are you fond of running, Mr. 
Stroman?” said Miss Rusnrortu to me | 
the other day. 

‘* Running ?”’ I replied, ‘‘ I never run. 
Why should I?”’ 

“Oh!” she said, “‘ we're going out 
with the beagles to-morrow. You| 
might have liked to come too.”’ 

So after all I went. 

It is perfectly true that I never run, 


RUN. 





) . 





Mother. ‘* You MUsT PUT YUUR DOLLS AWAY To-DAY. 
Little Girl. ‘‘OH, BUT, 
ScHooL !” 


MoTHER, THAT’S ALL RIGHT. 





Ir's Sunpay.” 
WE’RE PLAYING AT SUNDAY 








because I am a neat, methodical old 
bachelor, and always leave myself 
plenty of time, which is a more 
advanced form of indolence than stay- 
ing in bed half an hour longer and 
lacing up one’s boots in the train when, 
and if, one has managed to scramble 
into it. 

Of course I arrived at the station on 
this occasion in good time, and in neat 
clothes suitable for a country excursion. 
[ perceived several shabby persons on 
the platform, and, just after the train 
started, saw the Rusnrortu girls run- 
ning through the barrier. They are 
usually dressed in the most charming 
manner, but they appeared that morn- 
ing in dresses of strangely tasteless cut 
and far from new. 

‘*A lovely morning, Mr. Stomay,”’ 
they said, ‘‘ we shall have a jolly day.” 
So off we went to our destination, a 
village some miles away, and there all 
the shabby people I had noticed got 
out too. 

‘“What’s going on here,” I asked 
my friends, ‘‘that brings all those 
people? They’re so shabby, and yet 
they look respectable.”’ 

‘Of course,’ said Miss Rusnrorru, 
“theyre going after the beagles, as 
we are.” 

I made no more remarks about clothes. 

It really was a glorious morning, and 





except under compulsion to catch a| 
train, and that hardly ever happens, 





we had a nice stroll out to a farm. 
Directly we got there the dogs came 
out, and started over a field with a 





pleasant-looking fellow in a green coat 
running just behind them, and uttering 
a series of extraordinary cries. All the 
bystanders began to run, and putting 
on my best train-catching pace, I kept 
up with the Rusnrort girls, who were 
among the first. 

But it is more difficult to run over a 
ploughed field than a station platform, 
and I began to get out of breath. 

‘“*Tsay,”’ I gasped, ‘‘ how much longer 
are we going to run like this?” 

‘“Why, we haven't begun yet,” said 
Miss Rusurorra. 

Then we scrambled over two fences 
and through a gap in a hedge. It 
seemed a fair-sized opening, but some- 
thing caught my coat as | was in the 
middle, and when I tried to grasp the 
obstacle I merely caught hold of some 
thorns, and then my hat tumbled off, 
and when at last I emerged with a 
tremendous gash in my neat coat, and 
a mass of mud on my trim hat, I began 
to understand why they all came in 
such shabby garments. 

By this time the dogs and the people 
were ever so far away, running like 
mad, and some of them howling, and 
was about to make another effort when 
they turned and came towards me. 

“That’s the dodge,” said Miss 
Rusurortu as they came up, “if you 
only stand still or sit on a gate, the 
hounds are very likely to go in a circle 
and come back to you. Isn't it a jolly 














run?” 
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I don’t quite know what I said, but I 
hurried along and tore my sleeve on some 
horrible barbed wire on one fence, and 
when I imitated the others and rolled 
under the wire of another fence I left a 
large piece of my unfortunate coat 
behind me. 

By this time we had arrived at a! 
wide ditch full of water. When my| 
turn came at last to cross, the plank, 
which had grown shaky, turned on its 
side and shot me into the water. It was 
not deep, but it was slimy. T crawled up 
the sticky bank with some difficulty and 
perceived far away the fast-vanishing 
figures of the hunt. It was impossible 
to catch them, and I didn’t want to. 

Somehow I got back to the village 
and was wiped at the inn. Then I 
shivered in the train, and when I got 
back to my own station I ran against 
CHOLMONDELEY JONES, aS smart as ever. 
No doubt I looked a pitiable object, 
like a half-drowned tramp. 

‘Hullo, Stoman ! ”’ said he, ‘‘ where on 
|earth have you been? Run over, eh?”’ 
| “No,’’ I said, trying to appear uncon- 
| cerned, for I don’t like CHOLMONDELEY | 
Joyes and his grand airs, ‘‘I’ve been 
out for a nice run with the beagles.” 

I have not been again. And now I 
quite understand why all people who 
run with beagles come in such shabby 
garments. 











AN ENTHUSIAST’S SPRING SONG. 


I wait the coming of the Spring, 

I watch its glorious charms unfolding, | 
| And revel in the joys they bring 
Once more, for my beholding! 


The first clear note the cuckoo calls, 
The nightingale’s first tuneful 
trilling-— 
Upon my ear their accent falls, 
To new-waked rapture thrilling. 


The daffodilly’s primal burst, 
The violet’s initial splendour, 
To each, while each is still the first, 








My homage I must render. 


Thus, every Spring’s new-kindled fire 
Has to my noble passion pandered, 

And brought fresh records to inspire 
My letter to the Standard. 








A CORRESPONDENT writes :—‘‘ I enclose 
the following item of political news from 
the Westminster Gazette of April 8th :— 

“As to the new Liberal League, Mr. Lawson 
WALton said... They need not be such official 
ticklers as to denounce this form of assistance 
They should welcome it and wish it ‘ God-speed,’”’ 
(Applause,)’ 

_ Can you tell me what is the func- 
tion of an ‘official tickler’? Does he 
flatter the head or stroke the tail of a 
Party? Or does he direct the peacock’s 


sctiity / 
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“A GREAT OPPORTUNITY!” 
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feather (Mafeking branch ?”’ 
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A ‘““CHARACTER ” STUDY. 


A NOVEL joy my pulses stirred, 
The sun more brightly shone, 

Upon the fateful morn I heard 
Our servant, Jane, had gone. 


With politics that maid of ours 
Ne’er vexed her careless soul : 
Not hers the secret of the Powers 

For keeping China whole ! 


Her shocking treatment of the twins 
I shall not soon forget ; 

Lo! the memento of her sins— 
A broken bassinet ! 


She answered only side -door 


calls, 


Her manners were so blunt ; 
For none but polished ‘“ generals ” 
Can answer at the “‘ front”! 


Yet why recite the faults of her ? 


The hateful task I shun, 


And since she has no “ character "’ 


I mean to give her one. 


The plea of pity shall Is 
And send her forth for 
Ah, no;—’tis 


turn 


urn, 
orn ? 


else’s 


To bear what I have borne! 
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A FAIR AVERAGE. 


Visitor. ‘‘LapY EVELYN TELLS ME, DAN’L, THAT YOU HAVE HAD FOUR WIVES.” 
Dan’l (proudly). ‘‘¥ss, zun, | ’AVE—AN’ WHAT’S MORE, TWO OF ’EM WAS GOOD ’UNsS !” 











“LYNCH” LAW. vowed I’d have the law on the blayguardly spalpeens, an’ I 
Mr. Arruur Lyncu, the Nationalist representative of Galway! ‘“‘ But I thought the Nationalist Party didn’t approve of 
City and former colonel of the Boer army, is suing the tenants | rent,’’ Mr. Punch ventured to suggest. 
on his West Clare property for arrears of rent. As ‘‘No| ‘‘ Fwhere will ye have got that notion from?” asked the 
Rent’ now figures prominently in the Nationalist creed, Mr. | gallant ‘‘ colonel,”’ with withering scorn. 
Punch sought an interview with the gallant officer toenquire| ‘‘ Doesn’t Mr. O’Brien preach against the payment of 


how he reconciled this discrepancy. rent ?”’ Mr. Punch urged. 
‘Colonel’ Lyxcn, who is at present residing in France,| “Is it payin’ rint, ye mane? Ye’re right, Sorr. We 
showed himself quite willing to be interviewed. don’t approve of payin’ rint. But resaivin’ rint! That's 
‘Is it meself ye re wishful to see, Sorr?’’ he began.|another mather intoirely! I’m all against payin’ rint to 
‘Yes, Lyxcnu is me name, and a fine name intoirely.”’ Sassenachs an’ such. But to a pathriot like meself ‘tis a 


‘It’s about those rents of yours,’’ Mr. Punch explained. | tinant’s duty to pay, and, begorra, I ll make him!” 

‘Is it me rints ye’re inthrested in?’’ he replied.| ‘It’s a delicate distinction,’ Mr. Punch suggested. 
‘‘ Begorra, it’s me that am inthrested in them too. "Twas| ‘“‘Dhivil a bit, Sorr. I’m all for no rint meself so long 
this way. When I was holdin’ high command in Misther|as it’s other people’s tinants. But when it ’s me own ’tis not 
Kroocer’s arrmy I had no need to bother with tinants an’ | the same thing at allatall. "T'would be a shameful thing if 
such. Fwhat wud I be doin’ wi’ me bits o’ rints an’ all|the man that had fought for Kroocer had to go without his 





the time drawin’ me pay fresh an’ fresh ivery month? Tel] |rints because Misther De Freyye and other dhirty spalpeens 
me that now. An’ so the scurrvy villains got into arrears.’’|couldn’t get theirs. Ye see the difference, Sorr. "Tis 
““T see,” said Mr. Punch, nodding. simple justice!” 
‘But afther I left His Honour’s service, why the money| ‘“‘‘ Lynch’ law, in fact?’’ Mr. Punch queried. 
began to rin low. So I wrote to me agint to send me some. The ex-colonel of Boer irregulars laughed immoderately. 
Bedad, Sorr, sorra a guinea could he let me have! ”’ ‘Sure ’tis from Oirland ye must be yerself,” he declared. 
‘Very inconvenient,’ Mr. Punch remarked sympatheti-|“‘ Or ye ’d niver have thought o’ that.” 
cally. ; After which compliment Mr. Punch bowed himself out. 





‘So here was J with dhivil a coin about me, an’ thim | 
tinants o’ mine down in West Clare fair wallowin’ in gould| Navat Promotion.—‘‘ Chaplain: Rev. M. Loycries, B.A, 


that was mine by rights. Fwhat was I to do then, Sorr? I' to Glory.”-—Daily Mail. 
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THE STRONG MAN. 


Proressor H-cxs-B-cu (to the audience). “‘ MR. BULL WILL NOW LIFT THE ENORMOUS WEIGHT OF 
NEARLY TWO HUNDRED MILLION POUNDS.” 
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ACTORS AT BOW STREET. 


Ar the termination of the special 
literary session at this Court, reports of 
which have appeared in Punch, a 
dramatic session was held. The magis- 
trates on the bench were Sir Squire 
Baxcrort, Mr. W. S. Gruert, Mr. 
Crewent Scorr, and Mr. Josrrm Kyicar. 
The following cases were disposed of :— 

Cuartes Waryer, (004 Gerrard) was 
charged with installing and using a 
telephone with too much license, on the 
stage of Wyndham’s Theatre. 

Sir Rosert Hunter, who appeared on 
behalf of the Post Office, stated that 
Mr. WarNer’s action was a_ distinct 
infringement of the settlement recently 
arrived at between the Government and 
the National Telephone Company, in that 
while an unlimited user he had paid 
neither the flat nor the toll rate. He 
understood, however, that the offence 
had been recently discontinued ; and he 
would therefore be satisfied with a 
severe reprimand. 

Sir Henry Fow.er, who gave evidence 
on behalf of the National Telephone 
Company, deposed that the interests of 
that concern were seriously prejudiced 
by Mr. Warvyer’s action. Neurotic 
persons abstained from subscribing on 
the ground that if murder could be 
heard through a telephone, infection 
could be communicated. Besides, Mr. 
Warxer’s method of using the telephone 
was highly improper. Telephone clerks 
had already begun to imitate his 
stentorian tones, and even his gestures, 
to the utter disorganisation of the 
exchanges and the fracture of several 


diaphragms. Many of the wires had 
corkscrewed under the stress. 


At this stage of the proceedings a 
loud hissing was heard in Court, which 
the Bench threatened to have cleared, 
until it was explained by the Usher 
that it proceeded from the rapid trans- 
mission of the letter S from Signor 
Marcoxt in mid-Atlantic, at a distance 
of 1,551 miles, on the hurricane deck of 
ss. Campania. 

Order having been restored, Mr. 
V ARNER was heard in his own defence. 
He indignantly denied that murder had 
| been committed, The evidence was 
| purely hearsay, and as for the danger 
| of infection, his own Safe Cure rendered 
| the entire company immune. In con- 
| clusion he solemnly warned the Bench 
|that unless they took a humane and 
| enlightened view of the case he would 
| probably resort to Drink again. The 
| Bench at once stopped the case, and 
| 
| 





Mr. Warver left the Court before you 
could Say coupeau. 
The Chevalier Boriyskt, alias AUGUSTE 
VaN Breve, a Polish magnate of roman- 
| tic bearing and magnificent chevelure, 


i 











ia wm PA; 


we &- 


She. ‘‘TELL youR MOTHER I’M so soRRY I HAVEN’T BEEN TO SEE HFR LATELY ; BUT THE 
DISTANCE IS SO GREAT AND THE WEATHER HAS BEEN SO BAD, I HAVEN’T DARED VENTURE.” 


He, ‘“THAT’S ALL RIGHT. 


Don’T MENTION IT. 


SHE'D BE VERY SORRY IF YOU HAD.” 





was prosecuted by the Royal Humane 
Society for overworking a melody which 
was suffering from long-standing and 
incurable fracture. 

Dr. Biampkrn stated that although the 
melody was extremely catching Borinsk1 
had failed to notify the authorities. In 
consequence of this negligence it was 
estimated that from first to last between 
two and three million persons had been 
injuriously affected in the region of the 
tympanum. 

The Chevalier Bortnsk1 said that he 
had always understood England to be 








a free country, and, as he was the 


jauthor of the melody, he did not see 


why he could not break it as he liked. 
The fact that you played the same piece 
on five consecutive nights did not show 
that it contained any consecutive fifths. 
To prove the accuracy of his statement 
he challenged the Bench to give it a 
hearing in Court. 

The Magistrates hurriedly dismissed 
the summons, on the understanding 
that the melody should be given a few 
bars rest every night, and be taken to 
see a Doctor of Music. 














ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary oF Topsy, M.P. 
































































House of Commons, 


Monday, April 7. 


And then the whining schoolboy, with his satchel 

{nd shining morning face, creeping like snail 

Unwillingly to school. 
Second term opens to-day. On part 
of some of the boys the pace has 
not yet brought them to the hall door. 
Among those who tarry is C.-B. The 
blinds have for a full fortnight been 
drawn at 6, Grosvenor Place, in signal | 
| of week-ending. Since CAwMELL’s dis- 
closure in debate on New Procedure 
Rules, the neighbours ever look sus-| 
piciously upon the token. How do 
they know that C.-B., avowedly week- 
ending at Dover, is not, as he described | 
the canny householder, lurking some- 





where about the premises, avoiding | 
| either Asquira or Harcourt, Henry | 


Fow er or Cosmopolitan Bryce ? | 

Fact is, C.-B. is at Calais, storm | 
bound. Put on his satchel and, in due! 
time, turned his shining face school- 
ward; sight of the silver streak outside | 
Calais sands gave him pause. Some-| 
thing painfully familiar about its unrest. | 
The turbulent tossing for supremacy 
amongst the bigger waves, ending in 
impotent spreading out to nothingness, 
ploughing the level sands, recalls sad 
memories. 

“Too like the Liberal Party for me,” 
said C.-B., taking off his satchel and 
turning his still-shining face landward, 
‘I'll wait till they ’ve made up their 
little differences.”’ 

Pity his coming was delayed. Missed 
hearing Harwoop, the Bowton boy, dis- 
coursing on Licensing Bill. Speech 
varied training. 





showed advantage of 
Member for Bolton, modestly conscious 
of oratorical gifts, hesitated between the 
Church, the Bar, and the paternal cotton 
mill. With three courses open to him, 
he, with Lancashire zeal, took them all. 
Began with the Church ; passed Oxford 
and Cambridge exam., stopping at 
ordination. Served for three years as 
lay deacon in a Manchester church. 
Between the first and second 
trained for the Bar; called at Lincoln’s 
Inn. Thought of having a turn in the 
Navy; then there was the Army; mas- 
tered Soldier’s Pocket Book; dreamed 
of Napoteox, WetLincton, and Howarp 
Vincent. Finally drifted back to the 
family cotton mill, and to-day manages 
its affairs. 


lessons 


Curious to trace in speech to-night 
diverse influence of unique career. 
Smoothed with the unction of the lay 
deacon, bristling with the points of the 
Chancery barrister, it was spun out to 
inordinate length as if it were drawn 
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from a bale of cotton twist. 
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Business done. Licensing Bill read 


a second time. 

Tuesday night.—Prixce ARTHUR, as 
everyone knows, is something over the 
average height. When he stands at 
the Table at periods of elation, and, after 
the fashion of the lamented Gineral 
Jacksoy, ‘‘thramples on the Saxon” 
opposite, his tall, straight, lithe figure 
conveys impression of commanding 
strength and vigour. Regarding him 
just now, whilst Big Ben tolls the 
quarter of an hour before midnight, he 
looks like a mentally worn-out, physi- 
cally shrunken upper-form boy, who 
has been banged by the masters and 
bounced by the boys. Does not even 
presume to sit in the place of Leader; 
has drifted down nearer the end where 
Under Secretaries blush. Relapsed into 
old, long-abandoned attitude of sitting 


on his spine, with legs illimitably 
|stretched out, head brought _ level 


with top of back of Treasury Bench. 
Over an almost sallow face broods cloud 
of vexation and utter weariness. 
Cuartix pleases him not, nor Tommy 
Bowes either. As for Disraeii the 
Youngest, a flash of anger momentarily 
lights his dulled eyes as he hears him 


scolding. Prince Artuur is not PEEL, 
nor is the Member for Altrincham 
Bengamn. Still there is a smack of old 


times, albeit travesty, in the middle- 
aged’ young Disrak.i rising from below 
the Gangway on the Ministerial side, 
flinging studied invective at the bowed 
head of the Leader of the House. 

Trouble began at opening of sitting, 
when Prince Artur described proposed 
changes in Question Procedure, which 
everyone acknowledges to be vast 
improvement on the first draft. It’s 
the duty of the Opposition to oppose ; 
not being able to say anything nasty 
about new proposal, gentlemen opposite, 
with one accord, abused Prince ARTHUR 
for his method of presenting it. RepMoND 
ainé blustered reproof after the manner 
of a retired wharfinger in his ancestral 
mansion in Bloomsbury Square blowing 
up his newly-acquired vassal, the foot- 
man. That a spectacle not without its 
consolation. Prixce Artnur, of his 
extreme courtesy, accustomed to treat 
captain of Irish faction with a defer- 
ence not always shown to blameless 
Leader of Opposition. This is 
return for his chivalry, not the first 
time made in similar coin. 

Cue taken up on Ministerial side. 
That the Car’en should hail him on the 
port beam and express disapproval of his 
steering, a matter too familar to rouse 
emotion. Quite another thing when 
CHAPLIN, putting on air of chief mourner 
at demise of an esteemed Ministry, cries 
“Woe! Woe!” Last of all came 
CALDWELL also, at sight of whom Prince 
Artur, throwing up his hands with 


the | 
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SL 
gesture of despair, capitulated, agreeing 
|to postpone consideration of New Rule 
| dealing with Questions. 
| That was at five in the afternoon, 
|Now midnight draws on. The long 
| interval filled with the noise of scolding 
voices addressed to the shrunken figure 
on the Treasury Bench. 

Business done.—New Procedure Rules, 


Thursday night.—After long endea- 
vour the Cap’en has shipped his crew: 
or, to use Parliamentary phrase, has 
formed his Party. In early days had 
some hopes of CurisTOPHER Trovr, 
| When on top of chagrin arising out of 
| preference shown for Corporal Hansvry 
there came that snub in the matter of | 
‘the Ball at Buckingham Palace, the | 
| plump fish seemed heading straight for 
|the Cap’en’s net. Pulled up short on 
sniffing it; headed nor’-nor’-east ; the 
| Car’EN’s hopes blighted. 
| Disappointed about Bartuey, the old | 
salt angled for that other odd fish, Jimny | 
LowTHer. Avocations in the neighbour- | 
|hood of Newmarket, combined with | 
| engagements at Epsom, proved fatal to| 
high hope. It is essential that the 
Party should always be on the spot. | 
The Capr’ey, after all, is only human; 
must leave the House for dinner, or| 
light refreshment. That’s where the 
Party would come in, keeping a look- 
out till the old man came back. As 
things run, the Cap’ENn’s nearly always 
on deck. Not a dry eye in the Strangers’ 
Gallery when on Tuesday night he 
bewailed the loss of his Wednesdays. 

‘“*Hon. Members,’ said he, severely 
regarding frivolous Mr. Cripps, “don’t 
| know what a comfort to me the short 
sitting ef Wednesday is when I am 
fighting a financial Bill on the other 
four days of the week. Wednesday is 
bread to me. When you take it away 
jand substitute Friday, you give me a 
stone.”’ 
| Arrangements now made whereby 
‘intolerable burden will be lightened. | 
| Cuapiin has taken the Car’En’s shilling. | 
|He is the Party. Pretty to see the 
|Car’en furtively eyeing him as he| 
| put him through his paces. Promising | 
|start. Success testified by bringing up | 
| Ferausson lamenting the falling away | 
|of an old and esteemed colleague. As | 
'for Prince Artnur, he’s growing 80 
used to abuse from his own side that) 
the going over to the enemy of ex| 
President of Board of Agriculture not 
worth lamenting. 

Business done.—Slow progress with 
Procedure Rules. 
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OUR PAMPERED PETS. 
*“ WANTED, an Invalid Carriage (for 
horse or pony) to lie full length in. — 


The Lancet. 
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THE HUNT STEEPLECHASE SEASON. 


The Joys of a Gentleman Rider. 
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Now, I waNT YOU TO GET ON BEFORE THE EFFECT 
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sO WE’VE FILLED HIM U 


HAS HAD TIME TO WEAR OFF, DON'T Y 


‘‘Hg’s A BIT OF A ROGUE, 


Owner (to G. R., who has accepted a chance mouit). 
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(“ Dr. Garnett... . believes that the writers 
of to-day are paving the way for the approach of a | 
grander and more brilliant literature than has | 
hitherto been known.” — Westminster Gazette.) 
Tue age Elizabethan, 

The Periclean age 
No more shall hold their place of old, 

According to the sage ; 

The stars of WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE 

And Sopuocies shall set 
Before the blaze of suns whose rays 

Have not arisen yet. 






~. 
£.} 


And even now their heralds 
Are here—a dazzling train : 

G-y B-rapy, J-un Str-nce W-nxt-r, Sw-y, 
C-r-LLI, K-pi-Na, C-NE. 

Nor wildly has the prophet 
His rash conclusion drawn : 

Most dark doth lower the murky hour 
When nearest is the dawn. 





PUT TO THE TEST. 
.... Since unintelligent reading of the 
newspapers and parrot-like repetition of their | 
contents threaten to become a national vice.””—4 
Weekly Review. 

CLEARLY we must be on our guard 
against this terrible danger. For the 
future, then, it is to be hoped that no 
one will ever glance at a newspaper 
unless he feels certain that he can read 
it ‘‘intelligently.”’ As a help to self- 
examination upon this important point, 
he may attempt to answer the following 
brief examination paper. 
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1. Who or what is an Aros? Explain 
this fully, with a diagram, and give 
short biographies of (a) the Mad Mullah, 
(b) Mr. Fravix, M.P., (c) Big Ben, 
noting the influence of each upon the 
others. 

2. Translate into English : 


(a) ‘‘ Stevenson further materialised | jaysenp/” 







IN A WEAK MOMENT CAPTAIN JONES VOLUNTEERS TO PLAY WITH THE BABY. 
THE RESULT, AND THE WORST OF IT IS, ITS FATHER AND MOTHER THINK HE 18 ENJOYING 
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“LE ROI S’AMUSE.” 


TaIs 18 





with effect.’ 








(b) *‘ A well-marked anti-cyclone of 
considerable depth.’’ What, 
in your opinion, are the mark- 
ings of a_ well-bred  anti- 
cyclone? And how should it} 4. Distinguish careful 
be fed for exhibition purposes ? | following phrases 

(c) ‘‘A slight weakness in gilt-edged | (a) *‘ We have reas: 
securities.” How would you | 
treat this ailment ? 

(d) ‘‘ Whose kick resulted in the 
aggrandisement of the score | 
by the major point.”’ 

(e) “A work of which the general | 
get-up leaves nothing to be | 


permissible in 
question) ; and 


and ‘* We can 
very best autl 


find beneath 
headings ? 
(b) “A regrettable 1: 


desired.”” How many times shown by the Leader of the| - a. . 

stats : : is 4a Meee 7. Give short lives of— 
have you met this sentence in | House. Balfour Bungles ee! Sea of the Dails 
the last six months? Explain | Badly.” Deduce from these (a) The editorial staff of the Davy 


two sentences 


its bearing upon the Buiter | 
prices of the 


controversy. 
3. Translate (a) into (Parliamentary) 
Irish— 
** Your remarks are not wholly con- 
sistent with strict accuracy ”’ 
(N.B.—The use of asterisks is | 


| 
| 


5. ** Mrs. X. has retur 
the season.”’ 
beauty and significance 
and deduce from it— 








(b) into (diplomatic) . 
tervention is off 


“A persistent rumour asserts,’ 


sized type woul 


which they appear. 


Comment upon the inward 


(a) The result upon town of Mrs’ 
X.’s return ; 

(b) The probable changes produced 
by a change of environment 
upon Mrs. X. Show that the 
charge for the insertion of this 
statement varies inversely with 
the amount of Mrs. X.’s in 
come. 


answering this 
American, ‘‘ In- 
, thank you.” 

ly between the 


m to believe,” 


state upon the 


“se What) @, “An epoch-making book.” State 
you expect tO) how many epochs have been created 


each of these | within the last three publishing seasons. 
(Fractional parts of a hundred need not 


ick of decision | je given.) 
g , 


Wire ; 

(b) ‘* Indignant,” ‘* Sweet and 
Twenty,” ‘“ Briton,” and “A 
Mother of Ten,’’ whose letters 
figure in this journal. 

(N.B. The two parts of this question 


can be answered simultaneously.) 
eececccccce 


the respective 
journals in 


ned to town for 


of this phrase, 
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OUR BOOKINC-OFFICE. 

Memories Grave and Gay 
(BLackWooD) are, happily, 
chiefly gay. Dr. Kerr has 
the gift possessed by some 
of his maligned country- 
men, notably Dean Ramsay, 
of not only seeing a joke 
but of being able to convey 
its humour to others. Forty 
years engaged in school 
inspection in Scotland, he 
gleaned a rich harvest of 
good things. Among the 
multitude of stories he 
tells about the mistakes of 
children toiling with the 
pen at their daily task, my 
Baronite chiefly delights 
in one about the Protector. 
“Qziver CROMWELL’S eyes 
were of a dark grey,” 
writes a budding MacauLay 
in a far-off school. ‘‘ His 
nose was very large and 
of a deep red colour, but 
underneath it was a truly 
religious soul.” There is 
a wide charity in the 
“but,” a desire to make 
the best of things, a keen 
perception of a leading 
characteristic, which 
promise well for the boy’s 
future. Dr. Kerr does 
well to re-print a sketch, 
contributed thirty years 
ago to one of the maga- 
zines, of an old Aberdeen 
shoe- maker, one JAMES 
Beattie who, whilst he 
went on cobbling, taught 
the little children of the 
neighbourhood to spell and 
real. Beyond these lighter 
touches the book contains 
much interesting informa- 
tion relating to education 
in Scotland. 


Indignant Frenchman. 
MUSEUM BrITEESH TO THE SQUARE RUSSELL ; IT SAYS HERE ONE SHILLIN’ !” 
‘Why, BLESS ME, SIR, IF THAT AIN’T LAST YEAR'S 


“WHat! 





. " Confiding Cabby 
. ‘ 5 - 
Most ol Mr. G, * K. GUIDE YOU'VE GOT OLD oF!” 
MENZIES Provincial ———__—_ = 


Sketches (ALEXANDER Garpyer) have already appeared in Punch; 
but in their collected form they leave one with a fresh con- 
viction of the author’s versatility and ease of craftsmanship. 
My Nautical Retainer assures me that, for a poet of so 
obviously facile a pen, Mr. Menzies is remarkably free from 
the faults of his kind-—loose rhymes, halting rhythm, inver- 
sion of the natural order of words. Though his themes 
are attractively light, as they should be, he has had the 
tare good sense not to reproduce matter of a merely 
ephemeral interest. He is equally at home with University 
topics and the local concerns of Kinghorn, N.B. But while 
two or three others (notably Q. and Mr. Gopry) have 
treated Oxford phases with an even happier touch, Mr. 

ENZIES stands alone as the laureate of Caledonian humour. 
As English Bard he is good ; as Scottish Reviewer better 
sll. How admirably he presents his Fifeshire hero con- 
trasting the claims of ‘‘ Lunnen” with those of the parish 





of his pride. Elsewhere he has paid a compliment to 








| Cambridge by sometimes 
\following his master, 
CaLVERLEY, as all of his 
colour are tempted to do, 
a shade too closely. But 
as for his own University, 
I am not sure that Oxford 
(long suspected by its 
alumni, and now finally 
convicted by Mr. Ruopes’s 
will, of being the very 
navel of the universe) will 
be best flattered by having 
its affairs presented under 
the head of Provincial 
Sketches. 

Lost Property (METHUEN) 
is a novel with a rare dis- 
tinction. There is not in 
it a character with ap- 
proach to gentility save a 
doctor, an eccentric philan- 
thropist and her foolish 
husband. These are the 
only feeble folk in the 
book. For the rest the 
dramatis persone are 
Londoners of the working 
class. Mr. Petr Rince 
|knows them thoroughly 
| and sympathetically. With 
\a fidelity severer than 
| CuarLes Dickens's, because 
lless exaggerated, he 
reveals their manner of 
thinking and chronicles 
their conversation. The 
plot does not come to 
much, though there is a 
clever turn in the clearing 
up of its mystery. After 
‘all, the men and women 
(not forgetting two babes 
in arms) are the thing, 
and they are all flesh and 








blood. Aunt Watson is 
perhaps the best - drawn 
picture in the gallery. 


You SAY FIVE SHILLIN’ FROM THE 


Some of her frank sayings 
fare illuminating. Whilst 
[J. F. apologises profusely and pays. | MY Baronite gratefully aC- 

—_———— knowledges the absence of 


the kind of people appropriately described by the odious | 


word * genteel,’’ he recognises a genuine lady in the name- 
less waif and stray round whose life the story turns. 

The Baron notices with high approval the continuation of 
the handy volumes belonging to the Georgian Meredithian 
period (Arcuiparp CoxstasLe & Co.), and welcomes affec- 
tionately One of cur Conquerors, Rhoda Fleming, The 
Adventures of Harry Richmond, and that clever story with 
the cumbersome and absurdly sounding title of Lord Ormont 
and his Aminta, reminding the Baron of the Ancient Ballad 
of Lord Lovel and The Lady Nancy Bell ; at least, such is the 
view taken of it by the Merrie Meredithian Student yelept the 

Baron DE Boox-Worms. 








“Tis true, “ris pity.”’—The Highland Regiments were 
indignant at the probability of trousers being substituted 
for kilts. They said that the War Office authorities must 
be actuated by a philosophy which is simply ‘‘al-trew-istic.”’ 
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‘*So GLAD TO SEE you, Mrs.. BamMssy! AND HOW IS YOUR 


Mrs, Colonel B. **You Lt SEE HIM NOW, MY DEAR, IF I Just 








THE ROSE AND THE BERRY. 


[‘* Lord Rosengry’s is a double personality. 


He is now at his Neapolitan 
villa.” 


—Daily Paper.) 
Sai the Rose to the Berry, ‘‘ An ornament I, 
Too handsome to use or consume ; 

Not a berry to stock a political pie, 
But a rare and unmatchable bloom.’ 


, 


And the Berry replied, ‘‘ Even heauty must pass ! 
Now I seek but the good of the State ; 

While you pose on the shelf in a specimen glass, 
I load the Imperial plate.”’ 


Said the Rose to the Berry, ‘‘ That’s really not fair, 
I am quite at my best on a shelf; 

All exotics should live in a rarefied air, 

And I know what | owe to myself.” 





| But the Bsrry rejoined, in a tone of disdain, 
“Such frivolity suits you but ill; 

The country is calling, your duty lies plain, 
So take up your work with a will!” 


Said the Rose to the Berry, ‘‘ A difference wide 
In our natures I plainly discern ; 

But, since we 're compelled in one house to reside, 

I propose we play master in turn.” 





THE OTHER DAY, ‘[ WONDER WHEN I SHALL SEE CoLONEL Bamssy !’ 


—_— 


COVER. 


DEAR HUSBAND? WHERE JS THE CoLONEL? I WAS ONLY SAYING 


ST£P ASIDE, OR YOU WALK ROUND ME.” 








And the Berry replied, ‘‘ 1 come fresh from the fray. 
My party stands pleased, but perplexed ; 

I’ve made speech after speech, but they wish they 
What I really intend to do next.” [could say 


Said the Rose to the Berry, “‘ I do not deny 
That your duty is certainly done ; 

My own’s a more flowery path, so I try 
To live up to the South and the sun.”’ 





A POET IN THE POLICE COURT. 

Last Thursday a very much wandering poet (‘of no fixed 
abode”’’) one Ben Swarriecp (no relation to Ben-Hur) was 
“charged before Mr. Carman with being drunk and 
disorderly.’’ He thus addressed his Worship in pleading 
guilty ‘* to some extent ”’: 

“Of the fact I put your worship in poss ssion 
That I am a poet by profession.” 

Mr. Crarman (odd that this rhymester should have been 
had up before a ‘‘ Chapman’’) addressed him in very plain 
prose. It is a pity that the worthy magistrate was not M- 
spired to deliver his sentence in the poet's own coin, as thus: 





I have not time to listen to your lays, 
You ’ll pay ten shillings, or take seven days, 
Thus would rhyme and reason have been magisterially 
united. 



































